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(54) Optimizing channel selection in cellular telephone networks 

(57) In a cellular telephone network the selection of channels of the same frequency for re-use elsewhere in 
the network is optimized by a statistical method in which the geographical area covered by the network is 
subdivided into a large number of small sub-areas of generally equal shape and size. The strength of signals 
received from transmitters within the network is measured at each accessible sub-area and the source of the 
strongest signal for the sub-area is defined as the serving cell-site centre and the remaining signals as 
interferer signals. Carrier to interference (CIR) ratios are thereafter calculated and compared to a 
predetermined minimum acceptable level of CIR for the network. For each cell site of the network the total 
number of sub-areas in which signal strengths have been ascertained is aggregated and compared with the 
number of such sub-areas in which the actual CIR is above the minimum acceptable value, to thereby 
determine the probability of interference occurring in that cell with one or more signals received from other 
cell sites within the network if the same channel frequency is re-used. The method therefore provides a means 
to optimize channel selection by selecting a channel having the lowest probability of interference with signals 
from other cells using the same channel frequency in the network. 
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At least one drawing originally filed was informal and the print reproduced here is taken from a later filed formal copy. 

This print takes account of replacement documents submitted after the date of filing to enable the application to comply 
with the formal requirements of the Patents Rules 1990. 
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2269298 

Method of optl^izin, Cha^.l-tio^n 

Cellular Tel-T*"» "etworks 

This invention relates to oelluler 

telephone network ana is primarily, hut not 
exclusively, concerned with option, the se leot^n 
o£ channel throughout part or all o £ such networks 
to minimise interference ana maximUe the Performance 
and capacity of the network. 

cellular telephone networks stem from the 
realisation that it is statistically improve for a 
larg e number of subscribers to such a telephone 
sys tem to he ,eoaraphicelly close to each other at 
any g iven instant in time ana/or wouia wish to make 
or receive raaio telephone calls at the same time xn 
the same location. 

Given the finite number of raaio channels 
which are availahle for use within radio telephone 
networks, the cellular network system provides a 
TC ans whereby a very l.r,e numher of calls can he 
na ae or received at the same time usin, a relatrvely 
sm all number of channels. To achieve this, 
sh ort-ra» 9 e transmitters and receivers are metalled 
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in a cell-like configuration over the entire area 
covered by the telephone network, each such cell 
having a different range of radio channels to that of 
a neighboring cell, but often the same as those of 
5 several other cells in the network. 

Although the or each radio transmitter in 
each cell is relatively short-range, it will be 
appreciated that it would still be possible for 

10 signals of any particular channel to be picked up by 
receivers in nearby cells where the same channel is 
being reused, which can then lead to "cross-talk" 
interference during telephone calls. To minimize 
this undesirable effect it is necessary to ensure 

15 that the signal strength from a nearby cell using the 
same channel is sufficiently less than the signal 
strength for the same channel used in a particular 
cell so as to enable the weaker signal to be 
differentiated and discarded so that only the 

20 stronger signal is used during the telephone call. 

To achieve this aim, in the construction of cellular 
radio systems the concept of Carrier-to-interference 
Ratio (CIR) is used, meaning, essentially, the ratio 
of the carrier signal strength in one cell compared 
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with interfering signal strength received from a 
nearby cell using the same channel freguency. 

The CIR may also be conveniently expressed 
5 in decibels where the actual signal strength is 
measured in Watts. Thus, if the strength of the 
carrier signal in a channel is measured to be, say, 
C=10xlO~ 7 mW, then C(in decibel expression) can be 
written to be 10 times the logarithm of the power 
10 ratio to 1 milliwatt. Hence: 



C(dBm)=101og 10xl0" 7 mW (1) 

lmW 



15 C(dBm)=101og(10xlO~ 7 ) (2) 



C(dBm)=-60dBm (3) 



Similarly, if the strength of the interfering channel 
20 I is, say, 5xlO~ 7 mW then we have 



I(dBm)-101og 5xl0" 7 mW (4) 
lmW 



25 



I(dBm)-10log(5xl(f 7 ) (5) 
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I(dBm)=-63dBm (6) 



Then since: 



CIR=101oq t 10xl0" 7 mW ^ ( 7 j 
5xl0~ 7 mW 



and: 



10 CIR (dB) =101oq f lOxlO^mw ^ -lOloq ^ Sxio" 7 ^ (8) 

lmw imW 



Therefore: 

15 CIR(dB)=C(dBm)-I(dBm) (9) 

CIR(dB) =-60dBm- (-63dBm) 

(10) 

20 CIR(dB)=3dB 
(11) 

Thus, it will be seen that if the signal* 
strengths of the carrier and interferer are expressed 
25 in Watts then the CIR is simply ten times the 
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logarithm of their ratio as defined in equation (7) ; 
whereas if the signal strengths of the carrier and 
interferer are measured in decibel milliwatts, the 
CIR is obtained by calculating their difference, as 
5 shown in equation (10) . 

Typically, in cellular mobile radio analog 
systems such networks require a CIR of greater than 
17 dB although it will be understood that the choice 
10 of this value is arbitrary and depends on the 

technology employed in the hardware used and how 
efficiently it is able to differentiate between 
signals received from identical channels but located 
in different cells. 

15 

In an ideal situation, the design of a 
cellular telephone network is relatively 
straightforward in that all that is required are 
short-range radio stations comprised of 

20 transmitters/receivers, often using common antennae, 
located at evenly spaced intervals over the entire 
geographical area required for the network, with each 
such station then defining the cell site centre of 
its respective cell. Propagation of electro magnetic 

25 radiation in such circumstances generally occurs 
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spherically outwards which necessarily means that if 
each station is positioned in the most efficient 
manner with respect to adjacent stations then a 
partially overlapping arrangement of cells results • 
5 Although the true locus of signals receivable from 
each station transmitter defines a circular path 
around its antenna, it is usually convenient to 
consider in an ideal situation that each cell has an 
hexagonal shape and when planning networks of this 
10 kind it is usually convenient to draw out the 

geographical spread of the network with the use of 
hexagonal cells, which thereby appear to interlock 
with adjacent cells. 

In the situation referred to above it will 
be apparent that there is effectively only one 
primary consideration when planning the geographical 
extent of such a telephone system, being a trade-off 
between the cost of installing and operating stations 
in each cell, as opposed to the end-user requirements 
for making telephone calls to or from each cell. 
Thus, the more geographically distant a cell becomes 
from a centre of human population, the less cost 
effective it becomes to maintain and operate a cell 
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from that location. Hence, the planning of such an 
ideal network is relatively straightforward. 

However, in the real world, there are many 
5 other complicating factors affecting the design of 
cellular telephone networks which are brought about 
primarily by topography and demography/ or the 
non-availability of ideal sites where stations can be 
situated. Topographical factors often arise in towns 
10 and cities with high rise buildings and/or natural 
geological features such as hills and valleys. 
Demographic factors result from variations in human 
population densities, particularly in and around 
towns and cities. 

The problems caused by variations in 
topography can generally be summed up as meaning that 
the ideal hexagonal shape for a cell cannot be 
assumed valid because there will be areas in such a 

20 cell which are blocked from receiving or transmitting 
radio frequency radiation as a result of the presence 
of buildings etc.. This problem can be solved by 
placing additional stations to cover the blind area 
within the cell, hopefully in the most economic 

25 fashion possible. Sometimes, it is even necessary to 
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install antennas inside buildings., particularly 
shopping malls and the like, where there is a high 
statistical probability that subscribers to the 
telephone network would wish to make or receive a 

5 telephone call. Alternatively, more than one attenna 
could be used in each cell, but located at different 
sector points within the cell to cover discrete 
sectors of the cell and thereby allow for as near 
complete coverage as is feasible, given the 

10 constraints dictated by the topography. Thus cells 
can be serviced by a single station, or split into 
cell-sectors, each with its own attenna, but all 
operating over the same bandwidth. 

15 Demographic considerations also play their 

part in complicating the design of such networks 
because areas of high population density obviously 
require a greater number of available channels in 
order to guarantee that a caller can make and a 

20 receiver can receive a call. Given that there are 
only a finite number of channels usually available 
for allocation to a cellular telephone network, it 
will be apparent that efficient design of the network 
is necessary in order to extract the greatest amount 

25 of use possible from the available channels. 
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Presently, the approach taken to the design 
of cellular telephone networks has generally relied 
upon trial and error, rather than by adopting a more 
' scientific approach, except where topographical and 

5 deraographical variations are insignificant. Even in 
networks which have been painstakingly and carefully 
designed to achieve the maximum efficiency out of the 
number of channels available, it is still necessary 
to constantly review and adjust cell design within 

10 the network in response to the construction of new 
buildings and the demolition of old ones. Minor 
changes to the topography or demography can sometimes 
be accommodated by placing additional stations at 
strategic locations but, over time, the cumulative 

15 effect may make it more efficient or economical to 
occasionally completely redesign the network by 
altering the number and position of the various 
stations or the channels allocated to them. 

20 conventionally, the approach taken to 

optimizing the allocation of channels for re-use in 
neighbouring cells has been to visually analyze a 
radio frequency signal strength contour map for each 
cell, and by comparing the contour map from one cell 

25 with that of another cell, to then make a judgement, 
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often based upon experience, on whether or not to 
re-use a particular channel from a choice of several 
which may be available for re-use. 



5 Obviously, if one cell receives a 

significant proportion of incoming radio frequency 
radiation from a neighbouring cell at a relatively 
high signal strength then it is impractical to re-use 
channels of the same frequency since there will be an 

10 unacceptable level of interference. Difficulties, 

however, arise when comparing radio frequency contour 
maps of cells in order to try to determine for any 
given cell what channels are available for re-use 
with the minimum possibility of interference 

15 occurring with neighbouring cells using the same 

channels. It may be clear from the radio frequency 
contour maps that certain particular channels are 
inappropriate for re-use, and at the other end of the 
scale it may be that certain other channels would be 

20 available for use since there is little or no chance 
of interference arising. In between these two 
extremes is a spectrum of possibilities and a value 
judgement then has to be made as to which channels to 
reallocate or re-use. 

25 
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The present invention seeks to overcome the 
problem of selection of channels for re-use in 
neighbouring cells by introducing statistical 
concepts which provide a more scientific approach to 
the selection process. In particular, the invention 
effectively provides a measurement of the level of 
confidence for the re-use of each channel between a 
worst-case scenario wherein 100% interference will be 
experienced from a neighbouring cell using the same 
frequency, to a position where there is no 
interference whatsoever and hence 100% confidence 
that there will be no interference when a telephone 
call is made or received. Using this concept in 
accordance with the method of the present invention 
it is possible to identify confidence levels for all 
of the channels in the network with respect to each 
cell so that when a choice has to be made as to which 
channels to re-use in other cells the choice can be 
made with reference to a scale of confidence ranging 
from 0% up to 100%. 

In accordance with the invention there is 
provided a method of optimizing channel selection in 
a radio telephone network of the type utilizing a 
plurality of radio stations comprised of 
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transmitters/receivers and antennae arranged in a 
cell-like configuration, the method comprising the 
steps of:- 



5 (a) defining a minimum acceptable level of 

carrier- to- interference ratio (CIR) for the 
network, 

(b) subdividing the geographical area covered by the 
10 network into a large number of small sub-areas 

of generally equal shape and size, 

(c) ascertaining the strength of signals from 
transmitters of respective stations within the 

15 network at at least one location within all or a 

large number of sub-areas, 

(d) for each such sub-area and for each transmitter 
defining the average value of the ascertained 

20 signal strength as representing the average 

signal strength for the transmitter in all parts 
of that sub-area , 

(e) defining the transmission source of the 

25 strongest such signal as the serving cell-site 
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centre for that sub-area and the signal itself 
as the carrier signal, 

defining the remaining such signals from other 
transmitters within the network as interfering 
signals and for each calculating the CIR with 
respect to the carrier signal for that sub-area, 

for each cell-site of the network aggregating 
the total number of sub-areas in which signal 
strengths have been ascertained and comparing 
the number of such sub-areas in which each CIR 
is above the minimum acceptable value with the 
aggregate total of sub-areas in the cell-site , 
to thereby determine the probability of no 
interference occurring in that cell with one or 
more signals received from other cell-sites 
within the network if the same channel is 
re-used , and 

when choosing a channel for use in a cell, 
selecting the one having the lowest probability 
of interference with signals from other cells 
using the same channel, thereby to optimize 
channel selection. 
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It will be understood that one or more of 
the steps referred to above and in the appended 
claims may be interchanged, for example if it is 
found to be more convenient to ascertain at various 

5 locations the value of signals received from various 
transmitters first and then define sub-areas and 
cell-sites accordingly- The method of the invention 
is therefore not intended to be sequentially limited 
and, similarly, it will be apparent that the method 

10 can be used to optimize channels selection even in 
new networks or networks which are completely 
re-designed and where no existing cell-sites have yet 
been all oca ted ♦ 



15 If the signal strengths are ascertained 

only once at each sub-area then obviously each value 
is also the average value and no separate averaging 
step is necessary. 

20 The signal strengths of the various 

channels at the various locations within the network 
can be ascertained either by direct measurement or by 
predictive means such as by using mathematical models 
to calculate the likely propagation of radio 

25 frequency radiation. However, in cities with a high 
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density of high rise buildings mathematical 
calculation of radio frequency propagation becomes 
extremely complex and in such circumstances direct 
measurement is preferred. 

5 

Preferably, particularly when optimizing 
channel selection in radio telephone networks for use 
in cities, the geographical area covered by the 
network may be subdivided into layers of sub-areas of 

10 generally equal shape and size so as to accommodate 
variations in radio frequency propagation caused by 
the presence of buildings or other geographical 
features. Thus, one layer may correspond to ground 
level and the second layer may correspond to, say, a 

15 floor above ground level and so on. In this way, 

vertical abnormalities of radio frequency propagation 
can be accounted for and adjustments made to channel 
selection as necessary. 

20 Conveniently, a grid system may be used to 

subdivide the geographical area covered by the 
network (using longitude and latitude) to define the 
sub-areas and where more than one layer is used one 
grid may directly overlay another. 

25 
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Preferably, the likelihood of interference 
occurring in any particular cell with one or more 
signals received from other cell sites within the 
network if the same channel is re-used in that cell 

5 may be expressed as a level of confidence ranging 
from 0%, meaning that interference will occur 
whenever a call is made from whatever location within 
the cell site, to 100%, meaning that interference 
will never occur at any location within the cell 

10 site. Hence, the level of confidence for re-use of a 
channel at any point within the entire network can be 
calculated and expressed in the form of a look-up 
table so that for any one of perhaps several hundred 
available channels in a network then, depending upon 

15 the geographical position identified, there will 
exist a variety of options on whether or not to 
re-use any particular channel, with some channels 
having a low confidence level for re-use and others 
having a high level of confidence, perhaps nearing 

20 100%. 

The advantage of such a system is that it 
does not rely upon an intuitive interpretation of 
radio frequency contour maps but more upon 

25 
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statistical data obtained by direct measurement or 
calculation. 



The method of the invention will now be 
described, by way of example only, with reference to 
the accompanying drawings in which: 

Figure 1 is a radio contour map of a cell 
site within a conventional cellular 
telephone network, 

Figure 2 is a radio coverage map of the 
cell site of Figure 1, 

Figure 3 is a block diagram showing the 
principle steps involved in the method of 
the invention, 

Figure 4 is a simplified schematic diagram 
showing a number of transmitters within a 
network and locations for which 
measurements of signal strength have been 
taken, including various sub-areas defined 
by grid lines over the territorial extent 
of the network, 
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Figure 5 is a further schematic diagram 
similar to that of Figure 4 but in which 
two layers of sub-areas are defined by grid 
lines, 

Figure 6 is a table showing a list of 
signal strength measurements taken at 
various locations within a sub-area, 

Figure 7 is a table showing the average of 
the signal strengths of Figure 6, 

Figure 8 is a table showing in percentage 
terms the probability of interference 
occurring through the use of the same 
channel at various cell sites within the 
network, 

Figure 9 is a probability distribution 
graph of a collection of CIR's between two 
transmitters, 

Figure 10 shows the cumulative probability 
distribution of the graph of Figure 9, and 
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Figure 11 is a table corresponding to 
Figure 8 but expressing probability of 
interference in dB. 

5 Referring firstly to Figure 1 there is 

shown a radio contour map of a cell site SI located 
within a large city having a multitude of high-rise 
buildings and/or geographical features which block or 
hinder the typically spherical propagation of electro 

10 magnetic radiation. The map includes blank areas 

which typically signify the presence of buildings, or 
areas which are otherwise inaccessible for taking 
measurements of signal strength. The locations of 
other cell-sites S2, S3, S4 and S5 in the network are 

15 also shown. 

But for the presence of buildings and 
assuming that the topography was completely flat the 
contour map would show signal strength diminishing at 

20 a rate solely depending upon the distance from the 

transmission source. In practice, however, a typical 
contour map such as the one depicted is highly 
irregular in shape and extent. It will be understood 
that the contour map of Figure 1 depicts the 

25 variation in signal strength over distance in respect 
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of a transmitter placed at the centre of the cell 
site and that for each cell site on the map a 
different contour would result such that if contour 
maps for a number of adjacent or neighbouring cell 
5 sites were overlaid one on top of the other the 

resulting combined contour map would be extremely 
complex and difficult to interpret. 

In Figure 2 there is shown a radio coverage 
10 map of cell site SI corresponding to the contour map 
of Figure 1 but showing only those areas having 
signals stronger than those receivable from adjacent 
cells so that the map shows those areas where the 
cell site SI provides dominant signal strength to 
15 make and receive radio telephone calls. As mentioned 
previously, it is generally accepted that in cellular 
mobile radio analog systems, a signal strength 
difference greater than 17dB is necessary to ensure 
that the telephone equipment within the cell can 
20 differentiate the carrier signal from inter ferer 

signals of the same frequency emanating elsewhere. 

Turning to Figure 3 there is shown a block 
diagram of a schematic arrangement in which the 
25 preferred method of the invention can be realized in 
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which it will be seen that the first step can be 
achieved in either of two ways, either by direct 
measurement of signal strength or by calculating the 
signal strength at various points over the entire 
network. Prior to this, the geographic extent of the 
network is subdivided into sub-areas and in the 
example shown with reference to Figure 4 it will be 
seen that a square grid system is used where each of 
the sub-areas is of the same size and shape. In 
practice, the sub-areas are in fact much smaller than 
those depicted in Figure 4 and may typically measure 
50 metres by 50 metres so that for each cell of the 
network a large number of sub-areas can be defined. 
In general, the larger the number of sub-areas 
defined, the greater the statistical accuracy is of 
the method in accordance with the invention. The 
grid is preferably defined and the sub-areas 
individually identified using latitude and longitude. 

Predictive calculation of the signal 
strength in each sub-area can be used with reasonable 
accuracy over generally flat terrain including areas 
of water but becomes less reliable with increasing 
irregularity of topography and/or distance from each 
station within the network. Thus, in and around 
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cities direct measurement of signal strength is 
preferred to calculation and for this purpose a 
specialized road-going vehicle can be used equipped 
with conventional instruments and tracking apparatus 

5 in order to determine at any point in time the exact 
geographical location of the vehicle and to take at 
regular intervals of, say, 10 or 20 metres, 
measurements of signal strengths being received from 
nearby transmitters, the vehicle equipment 

10 automatically recording data as it moves along for 

later analysis. This will generally mean that such a 
vehicle will have to travel along roads and other 
areas where vehicular access is possible throughout 
the entire network in order to obtain a meaningful 

15 quantity of data which can then be used to provide 
the basis for the statistical method of the 
invention* In areas where vehicular access is 
impossible then measurements may have to be taken 
individually, or mathematical methods may be used 

20 instead in order to ascertain the likely signal 

strength at such inaccessible parts of the network* 
The greater the number of sub-areas covered, the 
greater the statistical accuracy of the method. 
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Once the data is collected, by whatever 
means, the mean signal strength in each sub-area for 
each transmitter is calculated and the transmission 
source of the strongest such averaged signal is then 

5 defined as being the serving cell site centre for 
that particular sub-area and therefore the signal 
itself is defined as being the carrier signal. The 
remaining signals are thereafter defined as 
interferer signals so that it is then possible to 

10 simply calculate the carrier to interference ratio 
with respect to each of the interferers for the 
sub-area. Obviously, the geographical extent of the 
cell includes all sub-areas in which the transmission 
signal for that cell is the strongest, but the cell 

15 itself may extend to other areas where measurements 
may not have been taken. 

For each sub-area in each cell the average 
CIR with respect to nearby transmitters is therefore 

20 known and, accordingly, will be either above or below 
the minimum acceptable value of CIR for the network. 
For all sub-areas in the cell where a CIR value is 
known the number of such sub-areas is then aggregated 
and the percentage having a CIR value above the 

25 minimum acceptable is thereafter determined, in 
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respect of each of the inter ferers, from which it 
will be understood that this percentage in reality 
reflects a level of confidence in whether or not 
there is likely to be interference in that cell if 

5 the same channel as is used in a neighbouring cell is 
re-used. Thus, when choosing which channel to re-use 
it is simply necessary to choose the one with the 
highest percentage of acceptable CIRs, rather than 
having to rely upon the "look and feel" of radio 

10 contour maps, which has traditionally been the method 
used. 

Turning now again to Figure 4 it will be 
seen that in the simplified arrangement shown 

15 measurements have been taken, (indicated by an "X") 
at various points over several sub-areas and at each 
such point measurements have been taken 
corresponding, respectively, to signals received from 
transmitters at cell sites SI to S5. As explained 

20 above, for each sub-area the signal strengths for 

each transmitter are averaged out for each sub-area 
and the source of the strongest signal is thereafter 
defined as being the cell site centre for that 
sub-area. 

25 
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In Figure 5 the two dimensional grid 
network is expanded to three dimensions by 
introducing a second layer overlying the first. More 
than two layers could, of course, be used depending 

5 upon the prevalence of , particularly, high rise 
buildings in the network although it will be 
appreciated that taking measurements of signal 
strengths at locations on the second and any 
successive layers is more difficult than taking 

10 measurements of signal strengths at ground level. 

Turning now to Figure 6 there is shown a 
table of actual measurements (expressed in dBra) taken 
in one particular sub-area of a network where a total 

15 of four measurements have been made for each of five 
transmitters in cell sites SI to S5, such 
measurements being taken at various positions of 
latitude and longitude within the sub-area. At 
position 22.309818 North and 114.169511 East the 

20 signal strength of the transmitter of SI was recorded 
as -90dBm, that of S2-115dBm, S3 at -109dBm and 
S4-114dBm, and so on. 

In Figure 7 there is shown a table in which 
25 the data collected and recorded in Figure 6 has been 
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averaged out, including the average location and, of 
course, the mean signal strength for each of the 
transmitters from SI to S5. In practice, most 
networks include a large number of transmitters at a 
5 correspondingly large number of stations and hence in 
reality a very large number of measurements and 
calculations would have to be made to cover the 
entire network, for which purpose computer processing 
of the data is almost indispensable. 

10 

As mentioned with reference to Figure 3, 
the averaged data for each sub-area is then collated 
with reference to other sub-areas in each cell so 
that if, say, there are 100 sub-areas in a given cell 

15 and the measurements taken indicate that in 90 of 
those sub-areas the CIR with respect to a 
neighbouring transmitter is below the acceptable 
value of 17dB then it follows that this can be 
expressed as only a 10% confidence level of there not 

20 being interference anywhere in the cell should the 
same channel of the neighbouring cell be re-used in 
that cell. Conversely, if 90 out of the 100 
sub-areas measured show that the signal strength from 
a neighbouring transmitter is relatively low so that 

25 the CIR is above the acceptable level of 17dB then 
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this translates into a 90% level of confidence that 
if that same channel is re-used in the cell then for 
most of the time no interference will be experienced. 
Obviously, the nearer one gets to 100% then the 
greater the certainty that no interference will 
occur. 

Using these concepts it is therefore 
possible to tabulate in percentage terms the level of 
confidence of re-use of channels within the network 
for each cell or cell-sector so that it is possible 
to produce a look-up table of the type as is shown in 
Figure 8. In the table it will be seen that 
percentage levels of confidence have been calculated 
for each transmitter with respect to other 
transmitters in the network and, as is to be 
expected, those transmitters furthest away from each 
other usually produce higher levels of confidence 
and, conversely, the nearer transmitters are to each 
other the lower the level of confidence. In the 
table, and looking initially at the transmitter of 
SI, it will be seen that with respect to itself and 
by definition there is 0% confidence of interference 
not occurring by the re-use of the same channel. The 
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same is true of the transmitter at S2 with respect to 
itself and so on. 

Referring, for example, to cell site S3 it 
5 will be noted that there is a 97% confidence level 
with respect to cell site S5, meaning that if the 
same channel is re-used in S5, 97% of the total 
sub-areas covered by S3 are free of interference. 
Conversely, there is only 3% probability, on average, 
10 in the S3 coverage area of interference occurring as 
a result of cross talk. Alternatively, if the same 
channels are used by S3 and S5, 95% of the S5 
coverage area will anticipate no interference and 
only 5% of the S3 area is likely to suffer from 
15 interference. 

The table shown in Figure 8 is necessarily 
simplistic, bearing in mind that a typical cellular 
telephone network can have over 300 individual 

20 channels within the radio frequency bandwidth 

allocated to it. For a single large city, there may 
be as many as 100 cell sites, each being allocated a 
number of channels dependent upon the user 
requirements in each cell and, of course, including 

25 some channels which are being re-used elsewhere 
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within the network by other cell sites. Whilst this 
illustrates the complexities involved in the 
conventional methods of trying to optimize channel 
selection and cellular telephone networks, it also 
5 illustrates how the statistical method of the present 
invention can be used for providing a sound basis for 
making a choice as to which channels to reallocate 
elsewhere, and where they can be most efficiently 
allocated. 

10 

Figure 8 illustrates how the confidence 
level for reusing channels throughout the network can 
be expressed in percentage terms although it will be 
appreciated that other ways of expressing whether or 

15 not interference is likely could be used. The 

percentage method shown above shows the degree of 
confidence of the CIR being above the acceptable 
value of 17dB. An alternatively is to express the 
CIR value in dB if the confidence level is fixed to a 

20 predetermined acceptable percentage of, say, 90%. In 
Figure 9 there is shown a probability distribution of 
a collection of CIR data between two transmitters 
each located at two different cell sites in the 
network. In this illustrative example it will be 

25 seen that there is a low probability of the CIR being 
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significantly below 17dB and, conversely, there is 
also a low probability of the CIR being significantly 
above about 35dB. Most of the CIR values lie between 
about 20dB and 35dB. 

5 

If the probability distribution shown in 
Figure 9 is expressed cumulatively, then we have the 
graph shown in Figure 10 in which, again, only a 
small percentage of the sample contains a CIR of less 

10 than 17dB. In the graph the 10% percentile 

represents a 90% confidence level and gives a CIR 
reading of 23dB. Accordingly, the confidence level 
of 80%, 70% and 60% are, respectively, represented by 
20%, 30% and 40% percentiles respectively. The 

15 larger the CIR value, the higher is the confidence 
level. By applying the percentile method and again 
using 10% as the chosen percentile, Figure 8 can 
therefore be expressed in a different manner, as is 
shown in Figure 11. In the table it will be seen 

20 that as with the percentage levels of confidence 

shown in Figure 8, we now have confidence expressed 
in decibels and, as is to be expected, those 
transmitters furthest away from each other usually 
produce a higher level of dB then those which are 

25 relatively near to each other, although this is not 
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always the case due to variations in radio 
propagation cause by the presence of buildings, or 
areas of water which tend to increase the distance 
over which the radio frequency being can propagate 

5 without serious degradation. Looking initially at 
the transmitter of SI it will be seen that with 
respect to itself and by definition the CIR is OdB. 
Conversely, with respect to SI the CIR is 29dB 
meaning that if the same channel is used in both of 

10 these cell sites then there is little risk of 
interference occurring. 



15 



20 



25 
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Claims 



1. a method of optimizing channel selection in 

a radio telephone network of the type utilizing a 
plurality of radio stations comprised of 
transmitters/receivers and antennae arranged in a 
cell-like configuration, the method comprising the 
steps of:- 

(a) defining a minimum acceptable level of 
carrier-to-interference ratio (CIR) for the 
network, 

(b) subdividing the geographical area covered by the 
network into a large number of small sub-areas 
of generally equal shape and size, 

(c) ascertaining the strength of signals received 
from respective stations within the network at 
at least one location within all or a large 
number of sub-areas, 

(d) for each such sub-area and for each transmitter 
defining the average value of the ascertained 
signal strength as representing the average 
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signal strength for the transmitter in all parts 
of that sub-area, 



(e) defining the transmission source of the 

5 strongest such signal as the serving cell-site 

centre for that sub-area and the signal itself 
as the carrier signal, 

(f) defining the remaining such signals from other 
10 transmitters within the network as interfering 

signals and for each calculating the CIR with 
respect to the carrier signal for that sub-area, 

(g) for each cell-site of the network aggregating 
15 the total number of sub-areas in which signal 

strength have been ascertained and comparing the 
number of such sub-areas in which each CIR is 
above the minimum acceptable value with the 
aggregate total of sub-areas in the cell-site, 
20 to thereby determine the probability of no 

interference occurring that cell with one or 
more signals received from other cell-sites 
within the network if the same channel is 
re-used , and 

25 
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(h) when choosing a channel for use in a cell, 

selecting the one having the lowest probability 
of interference with signals from other cells 
using the same channel, thereby to optimize 
5 channel selection. 



2. The method according to Claim 1 further 
characterized in that the sub-areas are defined by a 
grid system using longitude and latitude to identify 

10 each such sub-area. 

3. The method according to Claim 1 or Claim 2 
in which layers of sub-areas of generally equal shape 
and size, but vertically separated, are provided. 

15 

4. The method according to any one of the 
preceding claims further characterized in that the 
probability of interference occurring in a cell in 
which the same channel is being used elsewhere within 

20 the network is expressed as a level of confidence. 

5. The method according to Claim 5 in which 
the confidence is expressed in the form of a look-up 
table. 
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6. The method according to Claim 4 or Claim 5 
in which the confidence is expressed as a percentage, 
0% corresponding to a high probability that 
interference will be experienced and 100% 

5 corresponding to a very low or zero probability that 
interference will be experienced. 

7. The method substantially as hereinbefore 
described with reference to and as shown in Figure 3. 

10 

8. The method according to Claim 4 or Claim 5 
in which the confidence is expressed as a CIR value 
above or below the minimum acceptable CIR for the 
network. 

15 

9. The method according to Claim 8 in which 
the confidence is expressed in dBs. 

10. The method substantially as hereinbefore 
20 described with reference to and as shown in Figure 

11. 



25 
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